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JLn  THE  Spring  of  15)41  the  essay  which  constitutes  the  body  of 
this  bulletin  was  prepared  by  three  Alabama  College  students, 
who,  throughout  their  college  careers,  had  shown  interest  in  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

They  undertook  to  organize  and  formulate  their  thinking  with 
a  view  to  determining  what  their  attitude  as  trained  college  women 
should  be  toward  the  problems  facing  their  country.  They  entered 
upon  the  preparation  of  this  paper  with  the  hope  (as  they  state 
in  their  introduction)  "of  clarifying  certain  guiding  principles  as 
a  basis  for  realistic  and  yet  courageous  consideration  of  the  part 
this  nation  should  play  in  foreign  affairs." 

A  re-examination  of  the  essay  in  the  light  of  conditions  today 
leads  to  the  belief  that  the  principles  which  were  then  formulated 
are  still  valid  and  that  they  furnish  needed  guidance  for  this  coun- 
try in  a  world  at  war  and  in  the  post-war  world  as  well. 

For  that  reason,  the  Department  of  History,  Political  Science, 
and  Geography  of  Alabama  College  is  publishing  the  essay  at  this 
time  with  the  hope  that  it  will  aid  other  college  men  and  women, 
and  high  school  students  as  well,  by  offering  a  guide  for  their  think- 
ing. 

No  change  has  been  made  in  the  body  of  the  paper.  It  stands  as 
it  was  written  in  1941.  Where  it  has  been  felt  that  modification 
was  needed,  it  has  been  indicated  in  footnotes. 
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The  Next  Decade  Of  American 
Foreign  Policy 


A 


MERICAN  foreign  policy  in  the  past  has  been  the  product 
chiefly  of  two  forces.  Sometimes  it  has  been  developed  under 
pressure  of  popular  emotion — impulsive  emotion  of  fear,  sentiment, 
national  pride,  or  accumulated  race  prejudice,  fanned  by  a  sensa- 
tional press  and  fervid  oratory.  Sometimes  it  has  been  dictated  by 
special  economic  groups,  as  such  groups  have  dominated  our  do- 
mestic policy.  It  has,  indeed,  been  the  American  tendency  to  as- 
sume that  foreign  policy  should  develop  from  the  domestic  pro- 
gram of  each  succeeding  administration;  that  any  long-time  inter- 
national planning  would  of  necessity  restrict  freedom  of  action  in 
national  affairs.  In  consequence,  iVmerican  relations  with  other 
nations  in  the  past  have  often  been  short-sighted  and  inadequate, 
commanding  little  respect  abroad  and  getting  little  serious  con- 
sideration at  home. 

But  it  is  now  evident  that  for  an  indefinite  time  conditions  with- 
in the  United  States  will  be  determined  largely  by  foreign  condi- 
tions; that  hope  of  security  and  prosperity  depends  largely  on  es- 
tablishing satisfactory  relations  with  other  nations;  that  our  do- 
mestic policy  must  be  adjusted  to  the  demands  of  our  foreign  poli- 
cy, which,  if  it  is  to  be  effective,  must  be  far-sighted,  cumulative, 
and  freed,  as  far  as  possible,  from  thoughtless  popular  impulse.  It 
must  rest  upon  principles  generally  approved  by  the  American 
people.  In  the  years  just  ahead,  the  United  States  will  demonstrate 
whether  a  great  democracy  can  grasp  the  complex  issues  of  world 
events  and  develop  a  program  adequate  to  meet  its  own  needs  and 
to  help  resolve  the  confusion  of  this  unstable  world. 

The  hope  for  this  extension  of  the  democratic  program  must  de- 
pend largely  upon  the  quality  of  thinking  which  will  be  done  by 
those  who  lead  the  American  people  during  the  next  era.  The  vision 
and  the  liberal  leadership  demanded  must  be  supplied  by  scienti- 
fically-minded men  and  women,  who  have  freed  themselves  from 
the  fears  and  prejudices  of  untrained  minds. 

This  paper  represents  effort  by  a  group  of  college  students  on 
one  college  campus  to  consider  the  next  decade  dispassionately,  in 
the  hope  of  clarifying  certain  guiding  principles  as  a  basis  for 
realistic  and  yet  courageous  consideration  of  the  part  this  nation 
should  play  in  foreign  affairs. 


National  Defense 


T 


HE  United  States  is  already  definitely  committed  to  building 
and  maintaining  an  adequate  program  of  national  defense. 
Every  leader  who  has  spoken  for  the  nation  in  recent  months  has 
proclaimed  this  principle  as  basic  in  our  foreign  and  domestic  pol- 
icy; and  all  agencies  of  government  have  confirmed  it  in  practice 
with  defense  measures  of  enormous  dimensions.  It  is  now  apparent- 
ly clear  that  for  many  years  we  must  live  in  a  world  in  which  pow- 
erful, ruthless  nations  are  a  constant  threat  to  the  United  States.1 
The  dream  of  physical  security  through  isolation  has  been  shat- 
tered. And  few  there  are  who  regard  the  present  danger  as  merely 
a  temporary  emergency.  Preparedness  must  be  put  on  a  permanent 
basis.  Throughout  the  next  decade,  and  perhaps  far  beyond,  the 
mind  of  the  nation  must  be  geared  to  military  preparation  and  must 
be  adjusted  to  the  possibility  of  being  challenged  on  an  hour's 
notice  to  defend  American  territory  against  total  modern  military 
attack.  This  continued  preparation  and  adjustment  of  mind  con- 
stitutes the  basic  problem  of  national  defense  and  represents  the 
initial  task  in  building  an  effective  foreign  policy. 

Just  what  territory  is  to  be  defended?  This  question  disturbs 
and  distracts  many  who  discuss  national  defense,  but  the  best  that 
can  be  offered  in  advance  of  some  specific  military  emergency  is  a 
partial  answer.  Certainly  continental  United  States  must  be  made 
secure  against  any  possible  invasion.  And  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is 
still  a  part  of  our  foreign  policy;  the  commitments  it  represents 
will  not  be  lightly  abandoned.  Nor  will  we  surrender,  except  un- 
der stress  of  military  necessity,  any  of  our  possessions.  In  answer- 
ing this  question  of  what  we  must  defend,  we  must  not,  however, 
confuse  the  policy  of  defense,  which  is  the  concern  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  with  the  strategy,  which  is  the  concern  of  the 
military  leaders  who  are  responsible  for  deciding  what  is  adequate 
and  feasible  defense.2 

The  attitude  which  we  should  take  toward  the  defense  program 
of  other  nations  is  another  matter  in  which  there  must  be  a  dis- 


iThe  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  has  not  altered  the  con- 
ditions indicated  in  this  paragragh.  It  seems  that  they  will  continue  to  be 
true  in  the  post-war  era. 

2The  problems  of  defense  will  remain  in  the  post-war  world,  much  as  in- 
dicated here.  The  strategy  of  defense  may  change.  We  continue  to  affirm 
however,  that  strategy  is  a  military  problem. 
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tinction  between  policy  and  strategy.  We  may  say  definitely  that 
the  American  people  are  agreed  that  we  must  avoid  jeopardizing 
national  security,  first,  by  hasty  alliances;  second,  by  involvement 
in  the  affairs  of  other  nations  that  endangers  our  own  plans  for 
adequate  defense;  or  third,  by  such  participation  in  a  peace  con- 
ference as  will  create  more  serious  military  hazards  than  it  re- 
moves. If  military  strategists  accept  these  principles,  details  of  de- 
dense  may  be  safely  left  to  them. 

We  must  be  alert,  moreover,  to  the  internal  dangers  that  will 
be  created  by  any  such  enormous  program  of  military  measures  as 
we  have  already  developed.  Some  of  these  dangers  are  now  appar- 
ent, and  others  will  arise  within  the  next  decade.  We  can  foresee 
the  confusion  and  threat  of  distress  that  will  attend  the  tremendous 
cost  of  our  defense  appropriations.  The  burden  of  repayment  will 
of  necessity  weigh  heavily  upon  many  citizens.  Great  dislocation  of 
industry  is  inevitable.  American  standards  of  living  will  in  conse- 
quence be  threatened.  Lowered  standards  of  living  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  accompanied  by  social  and  perhaps  political  unrest. 
There  is  also  great  danger  that  the  regimentation  necessary  to  the 
building  and  maintaining  of  an  adequate  defense  program  may  be- 
come a  threat  to  democracy  through  loss  of  civil  liberties  and  con- 
centration of  authority.  Again,  there  is  danger  that  the  develop- 
ment of  this  program  may  lead  to  a  false  national  pride  and  dis- 
play of  superiority,  with  resulting  fear  and  distrust  on  the  part  of 
other  nations  toward  the  United  States.  Against  these  dangers  the 
government  and  the  American  people  must  prepare.3 

Accepting  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  committed  to  the 
maintenance  of  an  adequate  program  of  military  defense  and  rec- 
ognizing the  dangers  which  such  a  program  involves,  the  United 
States  should  for  the  next  decade  build  its  foreign  policy  around 
the  three  following  principles : 

First,  our  military  force  should  never  be  used  for  self-aggrandize- 
ment— should  never  be  used  to  take  the  territory  of  other  nations 
or  to  intimidate  weaker  peoples.  If  we  assume  such  a  position  and 
make  it  clear  to  the  world,  the  danger  from  fear  and  distrust  of 
the  United  States  will  be  decreased. 

Second,  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  military  power  should  be 
kept  subordinate  to  the  civil  authority  which  directs  our  foreign 
policy. 


3These  dangers  seem  to  be  even  more  evident  today  than  they  were  in  1941. 
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"Military  policy  is  the  province  primarily  of  the  statesmen,  of 
the  civil  as  distinguished  from  the  military  policy  of  the  state. 
It  is  for  the  civil  power  to  determine  higher  ends  of  state  policy 
and  to  provide  the  military  power  with  the  instruments  necessary 
to  support  or  if  need  be  to  defend  the  policy  so  adopted."4 

Finally,  to  counteract  the  danger  of  distrust  from  other  nations, 
the  United  States  should  stand  ready  to  cooperate  with  other  free 
people  in  working  toward  a  "world-wide  reduction  of  armaments 
to  such  a  point  and  in  such  a  thorough  fashion  that  no  nation  will 
be  in  a  position  to  commit  an  act  of  physical  aggression  against 
any  neighbor — anywhere  in  the  world."5  Unless  the  United  States 
can  convince  the  world  that  this  statement  by  her  President  repre- 
sents the  sincere  purpose  of  the  nation,  there  is  no  hope  of  turning 
the  fear  and  distrust  created  by  our  military  might  into  confidence 
and  cooperation — of  establishing  a  more  permanent  security  than 
armed  defense  can  ever  maintain. 

Security  for  the  United  States,  however,  demands  more  than 
military  equipment  and  prowess.  National  defense  means  more 
than  the  policing  of  boundaries,  for  all  American  shores  might  be 
made  impregnable  and  in  the  same  hour  the  ideals  for  which  and 
by  which  we  stand  mis>:ht  be  destroyed.  Realization  of  this  fact  has 
been  growing  steadily  since  the  Munich  disaster.  Tt  appears  now 
that  false  calculation  supported  the  isolationism  of  the  last  two 
decades.  As  one  peace  loving,  defenseless,  democratic  nation  after 
another  has  been  plundered  by  the  totalitarian  powers,  it  has  be- 
come evident  that  every  such  injustice  endangers  the  cause  of  all 
free  nations;  that  each  such  aggression  threatens  our  own  safety; 
that  already  we  are  encircled  by  enormous,  growing  forces  in  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  whose  ideologies  are  avowedly  hostile  to  our  own; 
that  the  best — perhaps  the  only — way  to  protect  ourselves  from 
this  threat  is  to  stand  by  free  nations  throughout  the  world.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  spoke  for  the  shrewd  judgment  as  Avell  as  the  con- 
science of  this  nation  when  he  declared: 

"We  are  committed  to  full  support  of  all  those  resolute  people 
everywhere  who  are  resisting  aggression.  .  .  .  Bv  this  support.  .  . 
we  strengthen  the  defense  and  security  of  our  own  nation."6 


4George  Fielding  Eliot,  The  Ramparts  We  Watch  (New  York :  Rcynal  and 
Hitchcock,  1939)  p.  13. 

5President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Annual  Message  To  Congress,  January 
6,  1941,  {Montgomery  Advertiser,  January  7,  1941). 

Vbid. 


International  Cooperation 


COOPERATION,  moreover,  of  still  larger  purpose  and  scope 
than  is  dictated  by  military  defense  must  be  accepted  by  the 
United  States.  The  greatest  proponent  of  democracy  must  share 
citizenship  in  a  community  of  like-minded  nations,  if  from  the 
present  chaos  is  to  emerge  a  world  in  which  freedom  and  liberal 
idealism  are  safe.  This  cannot  be  undertaken  by  the  United  States 
alone.  Nor  can  it  be  accomplished  by  any  loose  federation  of  fright- 
ened nations.  A  sane  and  stable  world  order  can  be  built  only  by  a 
fellowship  of  consistently  democratic  governments  —  governments 
which  have  the  support,  active  or  passive,  of  the  majority  of  their 
peoples;  in  which  minorities  have  the  right  to  be  heard  and  are  pro- 
tected by  their  governments  from  exploitation;  which  recognize  the 
supremacy  of  human  rights;  which  seek  to  assure  to  their  individual 
citizens  "freedom  of  speech  and  expression,  .  .  .  freedom  from 
want,  .  .  .  and  freedom  from  fear."7  Building  sueh  a  fellowship 
will  demand  patience  and  caution.  The  fears  and  suspicions  of  small 
and  great  nations  must  be  overcome,  traditions  of  unyielding  na- 
tionalism must  be  liberalized,  exacting  standards  of  selection  for 
membership  in  the  group  must  be  applied.8 

The  details  of  this  plan  doubtless  will  be  evolved  slowly.  During 
that  development  the  United  States  should  be  guided  by  three  im- 
peratives : 

First,  we  must  develop  a  comprehensive  program  of  education  to 
fortify  those  nations  that  are  struggling  toward  the  security  of 
free  institutions — a  program  that  will  protect  against  the  insidious 
intrusions  of  false  ideas,  not  by  silence  and  censorship,  but  by  un- 
fettered knowledge  and  critical  judgment. 

"The  defense  against  a  half-truth  is  a  whole  truth  ;  the  defense 
against  propaganda  is  education,  and  it  is  in  education  that  De- 
mocracies must  place  their  trust."9 

If  that  education  is  inadequate  the  position  of  the  United  States 
and  all  other  free  nations  will  be  precarious  because  of  intimida- 
tion and  totalitarian  propaganda. 

Second,  to  build  toward  world  security,  the  United  States  must 
cooperate  in  providing  an  international  force  to  police  the  world 


Vbid. 

8In  1941  the  problem  of  the  relations  between  Soviet  Russia  and  the  de- 
mocratic nations  of  the  world  had  not  pHsen. 

9Dean  William  F.  Russell,  Columbia  Teachers  College,  quoted  in  "Art  and 
Education  For  The  Common  Defense,"  by  William  F.  Lackwood  {Design, 
February,  1940,  p.  11). 
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against  aggression.  As  Norman  Angell  says : 

"We  recognize  as  obviously  true  when  we  think  of  our  national 
society  that  if  we  are  not  prepared  to  defend  others,  ...  it  will 
be  impossible  for  our  powers  to  defend  ourselves;  that  the  power 
used  individually  can  never  insure  effective  defense  and  security; 
that  unless  defense  is  collective  there  can  be  in  the  long  run  no 
defense  for  anyone.  ...  If  arms  are  to  defend  us,  those  who  are 
defending  broadly  the  same  thing,  must  pool  their  arms ;  must  de- 
velop the  factors  of  political  cooperation  by  which  alone  the  arms 
can  become  effective."10 

This  is  a  part  of  the  price  that  must  be  paid  for  the  maintenance  of 
any  law  and  order  in  a  democratic  society.  The  world  must  be  made 
to  understand  that  the  United  States  is  determined  to  defend  this 
hope  of  a  democratic  world  order  by  force,  if  force  is  necessary. 
Much  as  we  hate  war,  if  our  policy  is  to  be  more  than  words,  we 
must  be  willing  to  accept  war  as  a  final  recourse.  Unless  we  can 
comprehend  the  logic  of  this  position  and  are  willing  to  accept  our 
due  share  of  responsibility,  there  can  be  no  hope  for  a  lasting  demo- 
cratic peace — for  a  peace  based  upon  justice  to  all  peoples,  under 
all  governments. 

Third,  this  policy  of  cooperation  must  be  concerned  with  much 
more  than  mere  joint  action  with  like-minded  nations  during  the 
present  war.  It  must  be  concerned  with  the  treaty  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  For  the  terms  of  this  treaty  will  determine  whether  or  not  a 
desirable  world  order  can  be  built.  Kegardless  of  who  are  the  vic- 
tors, the  peace  is  the  vital  thing.  Even  if  these  victors  are  our 
friends,  the  United  States  should  refuse  to  accept  a  treaty  drawn 
in  a  spirit  of  revenge. 

"We  must  not,  we  cannot,  ask  Germany  once  more  to  accept 
our  domination,  to  be  used  once  more  for  another  and  a  worse 
Versailles.  We  must  ask  her  to  accept  the  domination  of  the  law 
which   we   ourselves  are   prepared  to   accept,   the  law  that  none 
shall  use  violence,  war,  in  order  to  be  his  own  judge  in  his  own 
cause.  She  must  submit,  not  to  us,  but  to  law;  to  which  we  sub- 
mit."U 
At  the  peace  conference  the  United  States  must  throw  the  full 
weight  of  her  influence  toward  securing  for  all  of  the  nations  in- 
volved the  chance  to  live  in  a  free  world.  Only  such  a  peace  can  be 
permanent. 

These  imperatives  are,  of  course,  not  new  to  American  foreign 
policy.  The  expansion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  into  the  "good  neigh- 
bor" policy,  the  program  of  education  being  carried  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica by  the  radio,  by  lectures  and  by  the  printed  page,  are  evidences 
that  the  United  States  is  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the  place 
of  education  in  that  policy.     In  like  manner,  the  passage  of  the 


10Norman  Angell,  America's  Dilemna:  Alone  and  Allied  (New  York:  Har- 
per and  Bros.,  1940)  p.  179. 
KIbid.,  p.  193. 
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lend-lease  bill  and  the  stern  warnings  issued  to  Japan  give  evidence 
that  we  have  no  intention  of  confining  our  program  of  cooperation 
to  words  alone. 

It  is  not  that  we  must  at  this  point  seek  a  new  procedure  to  guide 
us  through  the  next  ten  years,  but  rather  that  those  procedures 
which  have  until  now  been  employed  in  restricted  areas  should  be 
expanded  into  universal  principles.  These  principles  constitute  a 
program  of  cooperation  which  will  place  heavy  demands  on  the 
United  States.  It  cannot  be  foretold  to  what  extent  sacrifice  will  be 
necessary,  but  we  must  be  willing  to  pay  the  price  if  we  are  to  real- 
ize a  program  which  will  bring  ultimate  relief  to  a  war-torn 
world.12  Certainly  throughout  the  critical  building  period  the 
American  people  must  lend  to  their  leaders  courageous  support 
such  as  can  come  only  from  a  national  grasp  of  the  meaning  and 
the  necessity  of  a  full  "cooperation  of  free  countries,  working  to- 
gether in  a  friendly,  civilized  society."13 


c 


World  Stability 


'OOPERATION  will,  however,  remain  insecure  as  long  as  it  suf- 
fers from  the  threats  incident  to  a  world  that  is  economically 
unstable.  Political  democracy  is  not  attractive  enough  to  endure 
without  economic  democracy.  This  idea  is  growing  in  America. 
Tracing  the  causes  of  the  first  World  War  and  the  second  has  re- 
vealed that  economic  pressure  has  been  the  chief  source  of  inter- 
national strife.  It  has  been  through  centuries  the  basis  of  predatory 
imperialism  and  now  it  is  the  basis  of  totalitarianism.  The  most 
serious  menace  of  totalitarianism  is  not  in  its  military  force,  but 
in  its  plan  to  destroy  economic  freedom  in  the  whole  world. 

Before  the  present  world  crisis  arose  we  might  have  thought  in 
terms  of  an  isolated  balanced  economy.  With  the  world  situation 
what  it  is,  however,  we  must  turn  our  attention  to  combating  any 
forces  or  nations  which  threaten  to  use  economic  power  to  choke 
democracy.  We  have  gone  on  record  as  favoring  democracies  and 
shown  ourselves  willing  to  help  them  in  their  struggles.  But  de- 
mocracy can  never  survive  when  masses  of  people  within  a  country 
do  not  have  sufficient  food,  shelter,  and  clothing.  Of  necessity, 
therefore,  if  we  are  committed  to  the  ideal  of  making  free  nations 


^Sacrifice  will  be  called  for  in  the  post-war  era  as  well  as  during  the  war. 
It  is  our  fear  that  our  people  may  be  less  ready  to  sacrifice  for  peace  than 
they  are  to  sacrifice  for  war. 

13President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Annual  Message  to  Congress,  January 
6,  1941,  {Montgomery  Advertiser,  January  7,  1941). 
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safe  in  the  world,  we  must  be  prepared  to  commit  ourselves  to  the 

task  of  building  economic  security  in    the    world.     As    .President 

Kooseveit  has  said  in  a  message  to  Congress, 

We  must  "secure  to  every  nation  a  healthy  peace  time  life  for 
its  inhabitants — everywhere  in  the  world."14 

This  goal  can  be  reached  only  gradually;  any  attempt  to  estab- 
lish it  by  revolution  would  defeat  our  purpose.  The  United  States 
must  be  ready  and  willing  to  participate  actively  in  this  process. 

"Because  of  our  wealth  and  our  strength,  whatever  course  of 
policy  the  United  States  may  decide  to  toiiow  will  intluence  that 
01  others.  The  nature  ot  our  policy  and  the  firmness  and  sicui 
snown  in  its  application  will  to  some  extent  determine  what 
course  other  countries  take."15 

Because  we  are  the  strongest,  we  will  be  forced  to  take  a  position 
of  leadership  in  the  planning  and  execution  of  whatever  world  ar- 
rangement emerges.  This  leauersnip  must  at  all  times,  however,  be 
democratic,  for  unless  it  is,  situations  such  as  the  strained  relations 
between  tne  United  States  and  Latin  American  countries  during 
tbe  era  of  dollar  diplomacy  will  arise  and  hinder  the  development 
of  a  genuinely  democratic  world  order,  if  not  make  it  completely 
impossible. 

Since  the  United  States  is  the  wealthiest  nation  in  the  world,  it 
naturally  follows,  also,  that  she  must  assume  a  major  share  of  the 
financial  burden  of  world  readjustment.  Experts  have  shown  us 
that  regardless  of  what  may  be  the  military  and  political  outcome 
of  the  present  war,  every  nation  participating  will  be  exhausted  if 
not  in  a  state  of  chaos.  Therefore,  even  if  other  nations  show  a  de- 
sire of  a  willingness  to  participate  financially  in  the  burden  of  the 
reconstruction  program,  it  is  probable  that  they  will  not  be  in  a 
position  to  no  so.  We  are  forced  to  conclude  that  there  is  little  hope 
for  economic  security  unless  the  United  States  is  willing  to  accept 
responsibility  lor  democratic  leadership  and  to  underwrite  this  new 
program.16 

The  term  k 'economic  security"  is  somewhat  elusive  because  its 
meaning  varies  with  conditions.  It  implies,  however,  the  right  of 
nations  to  develop  their  own  life  without  interference  whether  by 
economic  aggression  or  artificial  barriers  to  world  trade.  History 
shows  us  that  as  nations  begin  erecting  tariff  walls  and  other  ob- 

uibid. 

15Herbert  Feis,  The  Changing  Pattern  of  International  Economic  Affairs 
(New  \ork:  Harper  and   Bros.,  1940)   p.   123. 

16We  do  net  believe  that  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war 
and  the  heavy  financial  burden  imposed  upon  her  by  the  war  have  altered 
necessity  for  this  country  to  underwrite  the  economic  program  of  the  post- 
war world. 
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stacles  to  a  free  flow  of  goods,  the  economic  structure  becomes  im- 
periled. Today  nations  are  never  economically  secure,  for  they 
never  know  when  changing  political  situations  are  going  to  cut 
them  off  from  raw  materials  or  markets.  In  our  interdependent 
world,  a  careful  regard  for  these  factors  is  obviously  necessary. 
For  a  nation  to  secure  to  its  people  the  standard  of  living  they 
have  a  right  to  expect,  it  must  have  access  to  raw  materials.  This 
is  especially  true  with  those  nations  which  are  dependent  for  their 
livelihood  upon  the  opportunity  to  obtain  such  from  other  nations. 
Rivalry  for  control  of  the  resources  of  backward  nations  has  re- 
peatedly led  to  exploitation  and,  in  consequence,  to  conflict  among 
the  imperialistic  powers.  To  insure  world  stability  there  must  be 
some  protection  from  such  exploitation.  Equally  important  in  our 
interdependent  world  is  the  right  of  free  access  to  markets.  Only 
as  an  industrial  nation  is  able  to  market  its  manufactured  goods 
can  it  maintain  a  reasonable  standard  of  living  for  its  people.  The 
necessity  for  markets  is  indeed  as  pressing  as  that  for  raw  ma- 
terials. Therefore,  to  secure  that  economic  stability  which  is  es- 
sential to  political  democracy,  all  artificial  barriers  which  block 
the  free  development  of  the  nations  of  the  world  should  be  removed. 

In  building  toward  economic  security  there  are  certain  steps 
which  should  be  taken  by  nations  committed  to  constructive  co- 
operation. They  should  expand  the  policy  inaugurated  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  negotiating  reciprocal  trade  agreements.  They  should 
accept  the  policy  of  the  Open  Door  which  the  United  States  has 
demanded  and  must  expand  it  to  include  all  nations.  Also,  they 
should  recognize  that  one  hindrance  to  the  free  flow  of  gonds  be- 
tween nations  is  unstable  foreign  exchange  and  should  seek  to  pro- 
vide for  stabilization.  Governments  should  abandon  their  policy  of 
protecting  private  capital  investment  in  backward  nations.  Already 
the  United  States  has  shown  a  degree  of  willingness  to  take  this 
step  in  Mexico  and  it  is  highly  important  that  other  nations  adopt 
a  like  policy  and  apply  it  to  the  entire  world. 

Because  her  international  record  has  been  relatively  free  from 
imperialism,  the  cause  of  world  stability  can  be  forwarded  by  the 
United  States  as  perhaps  by  no  other  nation.  But  students  of  for- 
eign affairs  who  are  most  concerned  with  establishing  our  leader- 
ship warn  repeatedly  that  we  must  set  our  own  house  in  order,  that 
we  must  remove  from  our  domestic  economy  the  evidence  of  econ- 
omic imperialism;  that,  indeed,  American  business  conduct  must 
register  a  shift  of  emphasis  from  greed  to  service — from  individual 
aggrandizement  to  general  welfare. 
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The  Challenge 
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N  THIS  paper  there  has  been  an  examination  of  the  major  fac- 
tors which  appear  likely  to  determine  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  during  the  next  decade.  An  attempt  has  been  made 
to  discover  the  principles  that  must  guide  that  policy  if  we  are  to 
maintain  an  adequate  program  of  national  defense  for  the  United 
States;  if  we  are  to  cooperate  in  building  security  for  all  free  na- 
tions; and  if  we  are  to  aid  in  establishing  economic  stability  for 
the  world.  But  all  of  this  is  of  no  avail  if  we  do  not  recognize  that 
in  a  democratic  nation  such  as  we  wish  ours  to  be,  no  foreign  pol- 
icy can  be  formulated  and  executed  unless  it  is  the  outgrowth  of  an 
intelligent  understanding  of  international  situations  by  the  people 
of  the  nation.  Therefore,  if  we  are  to  build  for  onr  country  a  de- 
sirable policy,  the  primary  consideration  must  be  the  development 
of  a  people  who  know. 

".  .  .  since  the  wisdom  of  Congress  is  only  a  reflection  of  the 
wisdom  of  American  voters,  we  have  no  right  to  expect  that  a 
foreign  policy  capable  of  accomplishing  these  ends  may  be  form- 
ulated until  every  thoughtful  citizen  has  himself  clarified  his 
own   thinking."17 

This  understanding  can  be  developed  in  time  to  serve  its  purpose 
only  through  a  tremendous  program  of  adult  education.  For  ex- 
ample, the  success  of  the  Latin  American  policy  which  is  being  de- 
veloped by  the  State  Department,  depends  upon  a  reeducation  of 
the  American  public.  In  the  past,  our  actions  have  been  based  upon 
narrow  personal  considerations  and  a  failure  to  understand  the 
best  interests  of  all  nations.  We  have  taken  an  attitude  of  superior- 
ity, have  forgotten  that  this  pose  is  not  conducive  to  the  develop- 
ment of  harmony  and  peaceful  cooperation.  We  have  refused  to  ad- 
mit to  this  country  Argentine  beef  or  South  American  wheat,  be- 
cause we  assume  that  those  products  would  furnish  competition  for 
our  own.  What  has  been  overlooked  is  that  if  we  are  to  have  mar- 
kets in  other  countries  we  must  buy  goods  from  those  countries, 
even  if  it  means  making  adjustments  in  our  own  economy.  A  pro- 
gram of  reeducation  should  inform  the  American  people  of  the  ec- 
onomics of  world  trade.  When  the  American  farmer  realizes  that  it 
is  to  the  best  interests  of  himself  and  the  United  States  to  buy  some 
agricultural  products  abroad,  we  might  reasonably  expect  that  he 
will  be  willing  to  cooperate. 


17Graeme  K.  Howard,    America    And    A    New    World    Order    (New    York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1940)  p.  8. 
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Also,  the  program  of  education  should  develop  au  understand- 
ing of  the  cultures  of  other  nations.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
should  realize  that  they  are  debtors  to  these  cultures  and  should 
learn  to  appreciate  their  heritage.  Exchange  of  students  and  artists, 
foreign  travel,  and  the  study  of  foreign  languages  should  be  en- 
couraged in  order  to  create  a  better  understanding  of  the  people  of 
other  countries. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  must  realize  that  its  for- 
eign policy  can  be  successfully  executed  only  if  there  is  an  intelli- 
gent understanding  of  this  country  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
other  nations.  The  idea  that  the  United  States  is  a  land  of  G-Men 
and  musical  comedies  is  not  conducive  to  an  acceptance  of  Ameri- 
can leadership  in  the  creation  of  a  new  world  order.  Motion  pic- 
tures sent  abroad  should  be  truly  representative  of  American  life. 
We  must  seek  methods  to  counteract  the  influence  of  sensational 
news  stories  and  lurid  accounts  of  gangsters  and  political  corrup- 
tion, which  give  erroneous  impressions  to  the  people  of  other  coun- 
tries. We  must  acquaint  them  with  normal  patterns  of  life  in  the 
United  States;  make  them  familiar  with  the  best  in  our  achieve- 
ments; bring  them  to  understand  the  idealism  that  has  guided  the 
development  of  our  institutions  and  that  controls  our  purposes. 
For  only  as  the  United  States  commands  the  respect  of  other  na- 
tions can  she  count  on  the  good  will  and  the  cooperation  demand- 
ed for  the  generous  foreign  policy  outlined  in  this  paper.  It  is  true 
that 

"the  American  people  have  not  yet  thought  through  this  serious 
problem  of  foreign  policy.  But  it  should  be  abundantly  clear  that 
if  we  are  to  maintain  self-respect,  if  we  are  to  protect  our  na- 
tional heritage,  we  must  .  .  .  face  with  courage  and  realism  a 
world  of  things  as  they  are."18 

This  program  is  a  challenge  to  all  Americans  but  especially  to 
the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  land.  In  the  libraries  and  lab- 
oratories of  institutions  of  higher  learning  should  be  found  lead- 
ers who  will  inspire  faith  in  the  cause  of  national  defense,  in  the 
hope  of  unity  among  democratic  nations,  in  the  larger  hope  of 
world  peace  through  establishing  freedom  for  all  nations  to  real- 
ize their  legitimate  destinies — leaders  who  will  transform  fear  and 
disillusionment  into  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  justice  and 
freedom.  Only  through  such  leadership  can  this  idealistic  program 
be  made  practical. 


»/«#.,  pp.  7-8. 
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